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This brochure describes the contributions made by the 
Primary Education Quality Improvement Program 
(1996-1999) to the broad goals of improved access, 
equity, and quality in girls’ primary education in 
Pakistan. PEQIP was an integral part of the multi- 
donor-supported Balochistan Primary Education 
Project and Social Action Program. PEQIP was funded 
as grant assistance by the Royal Netherlands Embassy 
and was implemented by the Academy for Educational 
Development. 

Zahid Afridi was executive officer of PEQIP for its 
three-year duration, working with a team of highly 
motivated field staff to promote high quality education 
through community mobilization in remote areas of 
Balochistan. 

PEQIP is indebted to Maaike van Vliet and Martijn 
Elgersma of the Royal Netherlands Embassy for their 
guidance and support. Brian Spicer of AED also con- 
tributed valuable guidance and technical support to the 
program. PEQIP’s NGO partners and government coun- 
terpart officials, teachers, parents, and primary school 
children made important contributions to the success- 
ful implementation of this innovation in education. 

PEQIP field staff and staff of the implementing NGOs 
provided photographs; AED staff members Eveline 
Norman, Georgia Green, and Dawn de Barros con- 
tributed background research; John Engels edited the 
text; Paula Gubbins coordinated the publication effort; 
and Natalie Buda designed the brochure. 
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In Baluchi* Lau* ike lir^tbi biiL lea*L developed province ui Pakistan, ail 
innovative approach to educational development was successfully imple- 
mented through the Primary Education Quality Improvement Program 
(PEQIP), With the assistance of local non -governmental organizations 

NGOs). vit lagers selected young, rural women to he named as ttacheis. 
Parents cKlo organized themselves into villa.ue edueation committee* to 
support die new i curlier and bea school. Finally, NGOs helped establish 
partnerships between the government's education field officers and com- 
munities tu promote the benefits ul pnmurj cJululiuei. 

As a result of these interventions, more girls now go to school, teachers 7 
attendance has improved, and student-centered, high quality teaching is 
evident, PhQlP inspired — 'and also benefited from — mam oilier puijccLS 
and programs, including the Baluchistan Primary Education Development 
Program and national and provincial Social Action Programs. 



The Context 



Baluchistan's f>.5 million people live in an area of 347,000 square kilome- 
ters The population is 84 percent rural. In 199^, the I ire racy rate \va> 22 
percent, compared to 38 percent at the national level- Gender differences 
are striking: in 1499, the literary rate was 32 percent for men and 12 per 
cent for women, compared to .50 percent for men and 24 percent for 
women nationwide. In rural areas nf fkilnchistan, rhe gender disparity was 
even more pronounced. 

Of the more than 640,00' ' children enrolled in Baluchis tan' prim art 
schools in the 1 998 1 999 school year, only 36 peropnr arc girls. There are 
7,206 primary schools for buys and only 2,4 16 for girls. Disparities exist 
with in schools and regions as well. 1 he pupil teacher ratio is '2 for hoys' 
schools and 44 for girls' schools* In 1999, 45 percent of urban boys luges 
6- itl i and 4“ percenr ot rural boys were enroll L-d, while rhe respective 
shares for girls were 35 and 20 percent* (These enrollment rates are only 
about 60 percent ot ihc national average,! 

Beginning in 1990, the provincial government launched the Brimary 
Education Development Program, a comprehensive primary education inn 
native with hro.nl goals of universal access, equity, and quality. Begun w ith 
funding from the U.S. Agency for International Development, u later 
became the Baluchistan Primary Education Bio]ect(fc51 J EBk a multidonor 
supported program financed by the World Bank, Unice i, and European and 
Japanese hi "a tern I funding, fr akn became pan of the mummy's Social 
Action Programs. Within five years, significant gains in access and equity 
for rnril females were achieved through BP HP* 



The Prim ary Education Quality 
Improvement Program (FEGUP) 



Hit Rt »yal Netherlands Embassy m Pnkisnn intended PFQTP ro gen era re 
high qualic> education by encouraging a collaborative relationship between 
NGUs, Communities tint! rhe government, Nt would Facilitate 
tion among field teacher trainers eoitimunin education promoters* cduca- 
tmn Field of beers, and village rdurarmn com miners,., with the hope that this 
community -aippon prove s> T or CSP, would rhen be integrated into die gov- 
ernment system, l J LQJP staff would further develop the community support 
process bv bringing resources and oversight for quality education closer to 
L 1 1 e cLiMonm. Th IJS, the most dgniticanr rmtenmes ot rhi program would 
be an improved government education system and strengthened local 
capacity to support schools. 

PF.QfP h raised nti rrarhprs and support groups associated with community- 
0 "fmmcnt schools, VX'hcn the program began in 19%, there were 3:k 1 
such schools. This number increased to more than 1,300 schools over the 
next three years through interventions by both BPKP and PEQIP. 

A pp rt ix imarely I . X 0 1 1 1> m 1 1 e prr m a ry sc h oo I r« aeh e rs hen e i\ i e d d tree c I v 
from PEQIP services. 



The Focus of FEtilF’s Activities 

Increasing access to pinmi) education loi girls in remote areas through die 
establishment ot CSP school? 

Strengthening the skills nt teachers working m girls 7 pnmnrv i M J schnok 
with pre service and iniervice training .md classroom support 

Providing supplements ry manvbik ro schools to enhance the quality oi the 

learning environment 

l pgfiidmg the educational qualifications ot ^middle- pass" ( eighth-grade' 
teachers working m CSP schools, through the Open University's Women's 
Matrictilanon Program 

Strengthening die capaLin of iirgani/arion^ md gmernmem sniff 
i village education committees, education field officers, and local NGQs) to 
promote education ai ihe coiiimururv level 



People used to say that our fore- 
fathers were only as poor as we 
are now. No change has come 
with time, and no change will 
be possible if we do not decide to 
educate our daughters. Change 
requires education, and schools 
need girl students. That is why 
we are sending our daughters 
to school, despite the fact that It 
increases our workload, as our 
daughters could share some of 
the work If they stayed home. 

— Woman's v i U i Lgi* uducHliun 
corn mitten member 






Inc reasing: acces s to pr imary education 
for girls in rem ote ar eas through the 
establishment of CSP schools 



hrum the early 1.S 9 Os, Balochistanb provincial govci n merit dm mnim -il that 
a 1 new girls' primary schools in the province would be established with die 
involvement of the communities in the community support process. The 
government ah" agreed lu establish 1 Z<J such schools annua Ik beginning in 
199.4. J he hiviffy bur ( immunity Support for Primal ; EduCLitiiiu in 
Ealodiistan iSCSPEft), a newly formed NGO, was contracted to establish 
T6U schools in rural and remote areas of the province. By mid-199^ the 
goal had been readied. 

This initiative both created and increased demand lor the opening of addi- 
tional schools in communities that remained undcrsei id. To meet the 
demand for new CSP schools, more funding was needed, more local and 
regional NGOs had to he identified and prepared to implement CSP, and 
die comm un in suppoit pj ocess Jt^elf had to be refined and improved. 



As mentioned above, FEQ1P supported rhe establishment of 360 additional 
schools ro nicer this new demand. Offering resources close in (hti areas m 
need,. PEQ1P contracted, in addition rn SC 'SEEK, three local NGOs to 
establish rhe CSP girls' schools in their respective regions: Lorain Awami 
Talahl Markaz {LAFAM I ni the /.hob region . the Society for Communin' 
Organization and Promotion ol Education { SCOPE) in ilur Sibi/Nasirnbnd 
region, and the Rural Community Development Council (RCDC) in the 
Ylekran region PE Q II s also trained the field -based community education 
promoters in the NGOs to establish schools through the CSP. 



How CSP Schools are Created 

The process begins with the identification of a local middle-pass young 
woman whn could be appointed uv teacher. Because a certificate is im guai- 
.intee of her capabilities, she is tested m basic reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics, I hen her certificates are vert bed. The communin' is then mobilized 
through the formation nl parents’ groups culled village education commit- 
tees, or VtCs. : J o ensure broad representation, care is taken to ensure: dun 
parents from different parts of the village become members liter it ss 
formed, rhe VET foearcs space, procures basic teaching and leui mug uiiitc- 
rials, and ensures adequate eiuulliiiem fur rhe school, \cvt the VECs and 
teachers are trained and the status of the school is formalized, finally, high 
quality teaching and the rule uf Jic VhC are ensured through additional 
teacher training rhe provision nf materials, and review of VEC activities. 




in thia a rea because you cannot set 
any criteria for starting the 



leac hin g, lear ning process. 



Variations among students are too 
great with reference to age, level of 
Lmderstanding. family background, 
etc. Ib cope with the situation, the 
teacher has to be a mother, commu- 
nity leader, teacher, even advisor. 
Only through this improvisation in 
the teacher's role, have we brought 
this group of 1 03 gnis into this 
school. 

— CSP teacher 





Sullnuw Bataeli, front l«fr in 

trnluliiK of fleht UHKller trainer*. [«lnmnhvl 




Stren gthen ing the capacity of teachers 

working in CSP schools 



Identifying- and Training; CSP Teachers 

High quality primary education begins with having a well qualified and 
well mimed teacher in rhe classroom. Strucrurally sound buildings, tnnova- 
ttVi learning materials, and even a supportive V EC cantmr siihsriniTe for a 
reacher who possesses the neccssan skills. If a teacher eannut manage her 
classroom and create a positive learning environment. her children's educa- 
tion will suffer. 

In Baluchistan, especially in the rural areas, ir is difficult to find a woman 
with the basic academic qualifications and the appropriate training Part 
id the problem is rhr- historic absence of girls* schools. Even in the case of 
a young woman who has attained her niatncularmn irrnrlvgrad© pass), it 
is not always posable, due tu cultural restrictions, for die prospeeme 
iL icher ro travel to a teacher training institution or other central location 
fur training. 

to overcome these problems and break the cycle of illiteracy among 
women, the government of Balochistan agreed ro relax qua I i lira r ions. age., 
and formal training requirements for teachers in CSF schools. Without 
rhesc waivers, it would not have been possible to irlmritr and rrnin eligible 
women in the rural areas oi Baloehistan. 

Most CSP Teachers were underqu a lifted i middle pass) and undertrained. 
Moreover, a- members oi lutal and remotely locnred romnn mities. these 
young women kicked the opportunities tor professional development tha l 
were available to their colleagues serving m urban renters. Under these cir- 
Ltimsrances, PFQ1P developed and delivered a series of progressively com- 
plex training programs curio ponding with teachers' incremental needs and 
capacity ro absorb new knowledge and skills. The training was geared 
toward prm iding CSP it-icbcrv with rhe necessan prcservicc and inservice 
training .m.i fulkiwup support essential to their success. 



Training of Teacher Trainers and Learning Coord in a. tors 

Two tic Id teacher trainers (I TTsI, paired as- a male- fern a It! team, were 
assigned to each administrative di v ision of the province. The 1 l la were 
given intensive training before being deploy ed m t hf field offices of the 
govmjmenr's ^learning took! inarors” and assistant district education of fi 
ccrs that served girls schools. I he ubiraivc of die training was m enable 



FITS and learning coord mature tu become niu^Let Liainets ioi die new 
teachers, and to function a$ mentor^ providing achool-based s up port to 
teachers Tht- teaching :ittJ training Nkill> the FFT> [cl rived included obser- 
vation skills, child-centered and activity- based teaching models, use ot no 
cost local resources as teaching aids, multigradc teaching, effective commu- 
nication, building a culture of quality rh rough various activities. and peer 
leamiOR approaches 



Fi ls and learning coordinator-’ went also onvuted Uj the u^c uf Liainiiig 
packages, teaching kits, and other materials developed by other education 
programs in rhe province. During the second and third jcjis of PEQlP, 

I 1 \s received intensive needs-based training through respected national 
i n stitnn nn s Si ttu In r tri i ti i ng w .1 s n rga n 1 zed for the g< >v ernmdi t S fe rn a le 
learning coordinators working throughout the province, 



Inservice Training and Classroom Support 

Accijiiipuny nig liu guvtriiiuiemS learning coordinators. I l ls visited CSr 
schools in their divisions to assess the needs of the C ISP teachers. Some of 
rhe characteristics of the CSP teachers they observed were: 

Shyness and lack of confidence 
Poor Urdu language skills 

Weak command of content, particularly in mathematics 

A preference for use of rote memorization 

Ineffective, teacher-centered teaching techniques 

Use of negative feedback and physical punishment 

Lack of awareness of assessment techniques 

Lack of responsibility for maintenance of school records 

Common health and hygiene problems 

Lack of monitoring, stipen is ion. or followup support 

U nf a mi l i a dry wi rh mu I rigra He reach i ng 

Unfamdiariry' with the roles and responsibilities ill gtivurnmeiiL field offi- 
cers In solving school problems and providing assistance 

Following their preparation as trainers and mentors, tht FLU designed 
needs-based training packages in m I In ho ran on with their government 
Luiaiuei pans and NGO representatives. After pilot-testing and finalizing 
the training packages, the FlTs began providing training at various cluster 
centers identified during school visits. Training plans were prepared and 



Implemented wirh rhe crmsnlnuion and approval of the education held 
(i fixers, Continuing throughout the program* Ltiiiumg modules were devel- 
oped in phases wirh mervasinf; foais r >n teaching techniques, according to 
the needs and absorption capacity of CSP teachers. 



Basic Training Package 

= he needs-based training package comprised the fnllnwmg modules? 

Conducting assembly: Techniques and skills ni conduct a school assembly 

< ■ hiss ■ ' 1 om mi j > ; agern imt; 3 ee 1 u uq ues to r in ul r [ g ra de z i m eta b Ic setting, 
aenvi tv-based grouping of students, creating a pleasant and friendly atmos- 
phere* placement acid umtoI msmjicrion.il mmerbik 

Mamtainmg records: Starting with the first das' of student enrollment, 
dev clopmcnt and completion of registration forms* maintenance of i ecu ids 
ot student and Lcxhtr attendance, admission and discharge registers , and 
stock registers 

$ ylhhrts, timetable setting a nd daily tea chi fig diary: Distribution of the syl- 
labus on a quarterly* monthly, weekly, and daily basis; setting of the daily 
sv ILibus and writing a diary for multi grade teaching, 

Mathematics and l rdti content and teaching methodologies.: Steps in les- 
son pi aiming, peer tutoring, group and acriviry- based learning, demonstrat- 
ing lessons* trainees" group and individual lesson present a liuns. positive 
feedback* and open crmqumg. 

PEQIP reached almost 1,1 "0 women primary rcachers with the basic train- 
ing modules in sessions varying from 6 to 10 days. (The government also 
asked PEQIP to offer the same training to about 6 5 L> non-CSP teachers as 
part of their three -month preservice training* i Fallowing initial miming, 
to How up and classroom support were provided to CSP teachers, framing 
in the use of program-provided supplementary niaierials also reiniiiiied tin 
integral part of PEQIP. 



Pre service Training 

PEQIP FTTs served as master trainers in the government’s Mobile Female 
Tea diet Ttaiimig Program, and assisted the government in revising the pro- 
gram. FTTs remained ttv. oh eJ as observers and support for trainee teach- 
ers* Following training sessions* rhe FTTs’ reports assisted in identifying 
problems, issues, and gaps in the training sessions* 



PEQ1P Ltd hi bum Led \ v i L l » ll-lililiL lJulliLlliii dircLiomie prn>uiineE Lu ic% ise 
[he Kl 1 ■' training. addressing content, training procedures, and the exam- 
ination system. A comprehensive review of the training content resulted in 
modifications of the modules suite J to CSP teachers. Assessment and 
examination procedures were also amended and modified. Jr 1 Is played u 
vitally important role during sub sequent government training evelcs. At 
various centers, PEQIP F I Fs became llic lead trainers. 

PEQIP M'L .£ sLiiiEtlard ol quality and emiipetence m LL-aenex dummy,. 
Innovations in instructional methods were based on local needs and con- 
ditions. and the training met its goals of reaching girls, training teachers, 
and developing materials tor classroom support. 



Results of the Preservice Training 

After three years, the Native change in teachers' behavior is evident. 
PEQIP transformed teachers: chcv arc more confident in the classroom, 
are no longer reluctant to stand in front of a class demonstrating lessons, 
and are actively acquiring new rr aching techniques, Teachers are also 
demonstrating better command of content knowledge and arc successfully 
crcaring child -centered mnlrigrade learning environments (sip tn six grades, 
in one classroom), using effective and low-cost teaching aids made from 
local materials, and are maintaining school records on their own. 

Teachers have also gained confidence in solving school problems, includ 
ing those related ro working with government education officials and 
VECs. For example, PEQTP-rra in cd readier s arranged meetings wirh VF.Cs 
to exchange views on school and student problems. The teachers informed 
parents about their children’s progress based on rheir conn mini is assess 
mciit and final exam results, PUQlP inter vend* ju> were reflected in the 
performance of CSP teachers, who were judged bv rhe government edocra- 
Lion field officers as among the best in the province. 



35*u id ATritU, PEQIP cAtx.uUw JG«i 
i.irj l Lu ri weLLl CSP Ltiinjlitr 





Supplementary materials that 
PEQ1F has purchased or developed 
for primary classes appear to play 
an important role in CSP class- 
rooms. Not only are these charts, 
books, dash cards, and various kits 
an asset for the teachers who have 
little else to rely on, but we saw 
children using - these materials to 
understand numbers and shapes, 
identify letters of the Urdu alphabet, 
and recite poem*. The selection of 
fifty- seven books from a variety of 
sources all over Pakistan and the 




preparation of three booklets by 
FTTs as guides to the use of these 
books is highly commendable. The 
excellent quality of the math kit. the 
Big Book and other kits can also be 
a matter of pride for PEQIP. 

— Review mission report 



Providing 1 supplementary materials 



to sch ools to enhance the quality of the 
learning environment 



To produce a higher quality teaching anil learning environment in .ill pri- 
mal school classrooms and to support teachers, PEQIP provided supple 
mcntarr reading and instructional support material, not only to CSP 
schools, hut to all the remaining primary schools in the province ;i\ well. 

I = oe example, during PFQIP’s hrsr yean packages of fifty-seven pnetry/srorv 
books, selected from various publish cn-s, were provided to all girls 1 schools, 
while all boys schools each received packages of eighteen hooks. In addi- 
tion, the project developed and distributed three \ olumcs of teachers’ 
guides i m the nee nf rhe hooks. 



During its second year, PEQIP distributed a mathematics kit, Math* While 
Playing, an Urdu first-guide phonics kin and the Big Book of Charts to all 
girts primary schools. PEQIP helped distribute the government-developed 
preschool kit to all C5P schools. Sets of fifty-seven hooks were also provid- 
ed uj new ly established schools. 

In its final year, PFQIP selected * package <>f rhiny-eighi books m uollabo 
ration with the govcrmneiiL fur distribution to all girls' primary schools. 
PtQlH .a iso produced and distributed a supplemental y inutlie marics Irir ,oni 
sets of Urdu alphabet blocks to ail girls 3 primary schools. Newly estab- 
lished gir\C primary schools were provided with a package of fifty boob, 
rhe Vf aths \\ hiU V laying kjL, and tln j Rrg Rook xf Charts. Urdu phonic*, 
bus were also replenished in all CSV schools, PEQIP NGOs helped drsrrih 
ute these supplementary materials. 

One of PEQIPs objectives in developing rhe supplementary materials pack- 
ages was to support a shift in classroom intctaaiuiis from teacher-rinrpi- 
rt.ued to student- based, activity centered learning. Indeed, these materials 
are being used successfully in classrooms, particularly in the mam schools 
where textbooks and other instnitrinnal materials are not available. 



t 




Women pr^lure for muirsculutjian si Women * Mmlridul Lilian 
Program Center* inClmgai (top), Turbot (itwre). end 
Naiirkhad [below). 





Upgrading the educational qualifications 
of mid dle- pass teachers working in 
CSP schools 



With the Netherlands's u ppo rted Women's Matriculation Program of the 
Allaiiu Iqbal Open Uiuvftrsity (AlOU)j PF.QfP helped reachers wirh the 
equivalent of an eighth-grade education attain their matriculation. 
Approximately 60 percenr of teachers in CSP schools did not have the 
“matric” certificate, which was a double-edged problem. Without a manic* 
level education, the teach lt lacked the knowledge and skills rreecssar\ to he 
effective. Furthermore, eighth -grade-pass young women were permitted to 
tench in rural girk LSP schools only because there were no matrie-lcvd 
candidates’. The waiver granted by the government had a condition to it: 
die L cache r must get her m afrit: within three years or lose her posting, and 
thus force the school to close. The problem was huv, to gci ill esc young 
women up to matriculation level. 

The one program available, rhe AlOU’s di trance learning program, was not 
being effectively implemented in rural areas of Balochistan because theie 
were very few supporting mentors or testing facilities available. The univer- 
sity reported that there were nor enough young women available in rural 
ureas tu i i i *, l l i y establishirsg ad; iirinn.il ■aippcnr centers I hii problem could 
be overcome if outreach functions available through rhe education duet- 
to rate and FbQIP could assist in setting up a reasonable support svstem. 

PEQiF reached an agree me nr wirh rhe uni versify to provide outreach and 
identity young women to enroll. The agreement specified cm oilman dales, 
miner u.k to be useth and procedures tor effecting field support. NGOs 
were then contracted to conduct surveys and screen GSP teachers to deter 
mine who might require rhe university's program to achieve matriculation. 
The first group of teachers and middle-pass young women were em oiled m 
PhQIF's ftrsr Vr-ng and a pilot support center established! at Sohbatpur 
Over the program's three years, twenty -three study centers were established 
in remote areas, which a trained an overall enrollment ul 315 middle-pass 
teachers* PEQ1P covered the course fee, additional lutui lees, and travel 
where required, PEQ1P and the university's directorate developed a moni- 
toring and assessment system. In rhe pilors second vear, PEQIP appointed 
a lull liinf cnnrdimmr rn mnnirnr rhr siud) centers that had been estab- 
lished with program support. As a result of the int ensiv e m onitoring, u was 
found rhar seven cenrers had to he dropped. In all* 121 young women 
graduated from the program* twenty -five will Lompjftie the course m 1*9^* 
.iTid seventy wH It mire rheir final exams in 2000. Potentially* 216 middle- 
pass teachers will become fully qualified through die Women’s 
Matnculfltiun Program. 



MOO LAFUf^ vunuiiimlcy Qlituytlivti 
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The Chhotai VEfJ in the Bolan dis- 
trict received training uu building" 
sustainable partnerships between 
community and government, 
Committee members resolved to pro- 
vide further ed ucuUun to girls who 
had passed primary They decided to 
discuss the matter with the district 
education officer, who was female. In 
a meeting- with the DEO, they 
reached a solution : the DEO agreed 
to provide a bus fur girls to reach a 
nearby town where a secondary 
school was located. Oil behalf of the 
parents, the oommittee decided to 
assume maintenance and recurring 
costs through regular fundraising. 
Not only the girls of UkhuUu, but 
also girls from nearby villages are 
now benefiting from this initiative 
and are enrolled in secondary school. 



Strengthening the capacity of organizations 
and gove rnment to promote education at the 
community level 



PEQIP achieved a sustainable breakthrough in improving instructional 
quality ixi cl ass mums, Tile: objective uf imprinting teacher performance was 
achieved by building teachers' knowledge and skills through development 
and delivery of appropriate, needs-based, intensive, and hocused training 
packages. The most important factor to PEQIP's sustainability was the 
^apaciLv building that octuired ill rough enabling organizations at die local 
level. These organizations continue to ensure thar the innovative approach- 
es developed and tested under PEQJP will be sustained in the government 
system. On the government side, education field officers at all levels are 
taking very scriiius!) lhcLr rcNptJiiMbdil) for continuing to supporu super- 
vise. and build the capacity ot C5P teachers. On the community side. 

VECs, local \CtO>, and parent*; have remaining involved in and enth Lisins 
ri.c about their children's education. 



Capacity Building of Education Field Officers 

The government system assigns responsibility for education in a given area to 
district, subdivision,, and Ineal level officers and learning coord in a tors. I hese 
officials are key to sustaining the community -guv 'eminent partnership and 
building local rapacity for high quality education. However, rhe system akn 
requires e?cteniivc administrative duties of this staff, and the tune demands 
for these duties restrict their access to NlrUs and the communities them 
selves. PEQIF's held teacher trainers and centralized teacher training special- 
ists focused on breaking some of these system imposed homers hy enrol ir»g 
mg government field officers to assuror the roles of mentor and monitor. 

PLQIT emphasized needs-based support for teachers in place of the tradition- 
al approach of delivering limrnrm mining packages through our the 
province, PEQIP Interventions focused on female learning coordinators and 
assistant district education officers as rhe tie Id officers responsible for men 
to ring and building capacity’ among girls' primary school teachers. 

One program PEQIP designed to meet the needs ot these education officers 
was. a ime month training similar m that received hy rhe FI- Is f rmrhuTpd 
during PEQIF's first year, the training included components on modern 
reaching methods, followup methods, and rhe provision of seh nr >1- bused 
support to teachers. Urdu, math, social studies, and science content teaching 
methods were also included, along with activity'- based and child centered 
reaching approaches. 



Learning coord matoiy were Lrinucd in rht* pse of rhe ■supplementary materi- 
als provided tn PEQIR and as master trainers for government presen ice 
training programs. On-the-job training m mentoring ^nd school- based mp- 
peirr was provided during learning cnordtna tors' visits to schools. As a 
result of PEQIP tiaLnuig. learning coordinators became more involved in 
held activities, accompanying FTTs on visits to schools, and becoming 
excellent masu i -tiding s and providers of followup support lor teachers. 

Learning coordmaLcns work .11 ihc laibdiviKirenfi] level in rht province. The 
subdivisi >nal education officer!: have traditionally assigned the learning 
coordinators office work — m the expense of held visits* One outcome of 
TT'Qll 1 training was that the education officers themselves began to involve 
rheir Seal iiiug coordinators as trainees and trainers in rhe use of basic and 
supplementary materials, t luster* based training, followup, and classroom 
support unpjuved as u result. 



Or ion tut ion of Education Field Officers 

PEQEP nude continual effnm ro help education officers in the field under- 
it and the comm unit)- support process, "0\! neislnp” of the process w.-i.s 
considered vitally important to the sustei liability of CSP schools and the 
community-government partnership. Plans were developed, continuously 

reviewed, and needs bused srra regies designed and implemented for orien- 
tation ot education field officers to CSP. 

P h Q II 1 b objectives included developing tn field ullicers tin m-depth under 
standing nf CSP and of rhrir enhanced role as imp !em enters of CSP, Using 
demonstrative, participatory learning, and active approaches, re&pimsihilb 
tics fur CSP support at various levels w ere defined and developed. Another 
insight PEQIF wanted to share with field officers is that community pnmci 
padon is, in essence, support for the community's own school management 
and monitoring activities. As resource constiainbi prevented field officers 
from effectively monitoring rheir institutions, they realized that key educa- 
tional indicators such as dropout rates, retention rates, and increased partic 
ipatitm umld be improved through community' mobilization. 

In sum, PHJ1P focused or, strengthening the education field offices as 
enabling organizations at local levels by encouraging and supporting their 
rule in rh n achievernen-r of sustainable community- government partnerships. 



Orientation of Local Administrative Officials 

FEQJP took care to inform local officials outside the education secioi 
about the effects of the program in their area,*;. Positive public opinion 
toward the program and general awareness about its objectives were 



developed by informing politically and administratively influential oi'ft^kiK 
’■ '■ * jL| .c Cultural rmrliiioni, taboos, and soci.u.1 sanctions vis vis pro- 
gram objectives were addressed, whkh helped to increase political and 
social good will toward PEQIP. 



Seminars and Awareness Campaigns 

Some people son thar Baloehktan is quite sensitive about gender issues 
because of its social and etimiu makeup. The popular myth h that cultural 
values have led rn opposition to formal school Lug for girls* BPEP and 
PFQIP continuously challenged this perception. PEQfl 1 organized mass 
awareness campaigns to build public support tor girls 1 education. 
Moreover. Pi QiJ* buift into ns otintrarrs with NGOs the requirement to 
organize campaigns m areas where ctsisrance seemed rn he highest Fifn 
such seminars and campaigns w ere organized at the district and local levels 
during the program, 

AH Stakeholder*, including administrators, I oval political leaders, commu- 
nity representatives, piotcsMoriab from all sectors* and influential Lnbai 
duds participated The initial impact was a positive change in attitudes 
towards girls' education and acceptance of the role of communities and 
NGOs in supporting regional development. During ITQIP s final year, 
region a. seminars were organized rn isscs* the impact of wnmiurs urgan 
i^ed earlier at rhf 1 grassroots level* 

Strengthening Village Education Committees 

In BaJochistan as m other parts of Pakistan, parents and communities have 
had little involvement in rheir children’s education* Though Mime break 
Lhnmghs were achieved in recent years through policy changes with respect 
to establishment of girls’ primary schools through the community support 
process, developing true community nivtilvemmr in rhe establishment, 
management, and monitoring ot schools had nor beta achieved. 



Historically, the government controlled the education delivery system* 
Communities were not expected to contribute signiricantly to their chil- 
dren s education, which resulted not only’ in indifference among parenrs 
regarding standards, but m producing a “receiving" mentality 1 among com- 
munities, one lIjui sought resources from the government and depended 
sofelv on ts functionaries to deliver eduoirion rn children. 

l J f QIP formed village and women's education committees as enabling 
organizations supportive nt education field offices* These loth mi trees were 
assisted to support local management, maintenance, and organization of 
schools* and to contribute to the resolution of issues such as schook with 



no students, teacher absenteeism, dropouts, and maximizing persistence 
and participation rates. 



Training of VECs and Women's VECs 

PUQJP initialed phased miming uf village und women's education commit 
Tees ro create awareness of their respective roles, encourage them to take 
ihcii responsibilities as partners with gmtnnriirterit seriously, anti generally 
increase their confidence* YECs provided space, mate rials* and fundi to 
i&it their schools regularly and support teachers whenever requested* 
Initial training emphasized the responsibilities of the committees to: 

< ; Be a partner with government, providing school operation and manage- 
ment functions dui mg die probation period when government support had 
not vet been obtained: 

Help ihe comrmmm provide required resources including the school site, 
instructional materials, reaching resources* and scaring Ioj the child icn and 
teacher; 

Wodk with parents to address dropout, irregular attendance, and to impart 
rn them rhe importance or education and literacy: and 

Conte dune to high quality education In providing tmnnonf, t ma ferial, .inti 
motivational support ro teachers. 



S ire 11 gll truing Local NCrOs 

\GO, in Pakistan struggle ro creare idem i ties tor themselves .rnd to mak-j 

communities and government aware of then roles ami set vices. PEQIP 
identified NtiOs based tn remote regions that had these problems as well 
as organizational Issues. Working with NGOs required PEQIP to develop 
strategies ro improve rhe organizations' management as well as guide them 
to become viable educational development oigmiknliuiis. 

During PEQIP s first year* local NGOs were provided with office equip- 
ment and related rr; lining for planning and implementation of program 
plans. Equipment included computer works ta lions, photocopier^ lax 
machines* generators, and office furniture, Information officers from the 
local NGOs were provided computet hardware and su ft ware tiaiuinp at a 
centra I location. The \ T GOs T accounting officers also received training in 
bookkeeping. 



PF.QTT* conducted needs assessments of the NGOs aud proposed training 
interventions that would enable the NGOs re make their technical contri- 
butions rn rSP school*. 

by the second year, PEQIP concluded that NGOs had performed well m 
field- based activities but dull their planning and management were serious- 
iv flawed at the organizational In cl FI Q1P learned that working m 
strengthen the NGOs organizational management* while perhaps not as 
expiring as rhe technical work* was as essential fox due successful implemen- 
tation of the CSF model PEQIP cnmracrod resource people and training 
organizations and completed the NGO strengthening process with pighivm 
months of capacity building and staff development planning, 

PEQIP was lajgek successful in m erring its objective ro strengthen regional 
and local NGOs in remote districts to woik with villages and the govern- 
ment in the establishment* maintenance, and monitoring of CSF schools, 

Nt 10s with limited organizational capabilities and traditional management 
styles we ie supported,* trained, and monitored* and began to function effec- 
tive! v in the tasks contracted by Pi QlP, Tlitr NGOs’ ciimmuniry ed oration 
promoters benefited from iheir involvement in the PEQIP by improving 
their technical skills and by learning how to establish documentation s\ * 
terns and practice yuinl financial management. 



Outcomes 



In summary, the groups who benefited from the PbQJP program were both 
partners in rhe program and its intended beneficiaries. They included. 



Rural Girls 

PlQIP's primary target was, ot course, rum! girls. PKQ1P viiutess hilly pro- 
vided access to education lor almost 15,000 rural girls aged 5-1 1 through 
i he establishment ot >60 rural C5P schools. 



R.iirul Women 

FtQlP helped m change rhr smnis of rural women through its emphasis on 
girls’ education, involvement of moiheis and community women in school 
affairs, and enabling ot voting women to cam In ing> as school teachers. 
Mothers contributed to reduced dropout rates and improved attendance 
and Jeunlinev, nf their children the} played a significant role in school 
management by extending valuable support lo die Leathers, 



Rural Communities 

Tht Lumiiiumis support process is based on the community ’a participation 
in the education nf ns children. YECs and women’s VECs were formed m 
all dir sc lunik established onder PFQIP 1 h o initial purpose wai to repre- 
sent tlu community in its efforts to establish a gills* school Thrcommuni’ 
ties and committee members were eager to follow the community support 
process, recognized r he if obligation to- support schools, assisted LeaJiers, 
and interacted with the education direcTorare and local government to 
improve school performance and resolve other social development problems. 



NGOs 

t HP schools were e sta bl i s hed tb roug h four N GOs conira c i ed h j PEQ1P. 
The implementation of was decentralized bv using three local NGOs- 
LAFAM in the Zbob region, SCOPE in the Sibi/Nasirabad region, and the 
RC LX. in the Mekran region These organizations were supported and 
strengthened through the provision of physical facilities and training. The 
SCSPEB, the leading \G( ) T was supported to become a training organiza- 
tion tor other NGOs. PEQIP's goal was to help the NGOs duftustlvo 
become educational development organizations working at all levels or 
education m then leSpucLivc regions. 
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Women Teachers 



Young women in rural areas, who had been unable to complete formal 
academic training to become teachers, gained formal government certifica- 
tion a& teachers through PEQIP. Iltc community support process provided 
lialiiiiig, mom Luring, and luiiluiucl! suppuri lur CSP leather candidates, 
The Open University's distance education program provided additional 
support Lu Leathers \sltu needed inure Mtuctured utudcTiiit training- 



Summary 

PEQIP made important contributions to Balochktan'i stated goals of 
..lllcw, equity- quality. cmuinujiky parliiipaljuii, diiueticy. and sustain- 
ability at primary education, improving quality, the primary objective of 
PEQIP, was also the emphasis of the provincial Social Action Program 
during PEQIP** implementation. 

PEQIP interventions were effective in introducing and successfully advo- 
cating community participation and involvement m primary education., 
with a special emphasis on creating an enabling environment in remote 
purls ui die province. 

NGQs were motivated, strengthened, and supported to play key roles as 
educational development organizations working at all levels of education in 
llitiT requiem l' regions. Teachers were selected, tested, and i rained. 
Education held officers were encouraged* strengthened* and supported to 
play a dynamic and supportive rule with teacher 5* in short, m both quanti- 
tative and qualitative terms, PEQIP exceeded the targets set at its inception. 

In the words of the Dutch sponsors, “The Ph.QJP story is not the end of 
the story, but the beginning of a new period of more effective partnerships 
between government and communities. Major questions ahead are how to 
sustain community and parents' support m schooling for girls, and at the 
same time how to build, government support to provide quality education. 
Qiis is even mure chat lending; in places where there are weak govern 
mems. After all, it remains the undeniable task for governments die world 

over in provide access to quality basic education tor alL” 
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Hie Netherlands Etevniopnient Assistance fit tftp Netherlands Ministry at 
Ktjrpign Affairs is committed to working kiwtud ji®V#rty uilvvhiliuu in 
developing countries, Education ie considered Ltie key to development and 
is. therefore, one of the main .arena of support. In Pakistan, the 
Netherlands Embassy supports programs and prefects In tho education 
sector with n focus on primary education and on ciuphiuiz^ l/i t gifts' 
ednoiuim, iuuIudiUK wan-hur I nduin g improved school curriculum, 
development of Improved tears ling and teaching materials, education 
artmin taii-ittinn tnnnvahve sppi*nsi£he!!i m edir/:fiT,mn. and wnmeri'! 
pmpnwfirrnp.nr. Together with other donors, the NsLherbkmii supports the 
edsieatjun program of tho Pakistan government's Social Action Programs 
and tlireu primary education projects in the provinces of hfWTP and 
U LkiMshistan. Currently, the NethfiHRurfjd tkilnl^ml drvHopmrTit prr.gT.tm 
in Pakistan is in the process of phasing out, and is Lhei efuit; keen U> 
iLksamu iats Iimjrnud uvur thu pits! years of its uonpe ration. 



The Academy for Educational Developmem ir an iinieppnrtent nonprofit 
service nrgum ration roxn m 1 tted to solving critical social problems in ihu 
United States and thrnun hout the world through education. research, 
training, social markstLn.g, policy analysis. and innovative program design 
and managtunam Under contracts and grants, the Academy operates 
prflfrnuYW for gfivi»rrrr-rnl unit int^rru tion ill agencies, educational Luitilu- 
iiunn, foundations and cui'pcmliuiis. Slucv Itb fu milling in 1961, the 
And«my iiati irundnoted projects thro ugh out the United SUMCG Olid La more 
than 100 countries hi the developing world. 

Academy for Liduc&lkraai £kvdujmivi4 
SS23 Conxiuciiuut Avenue. NW 
Washington, DC 30009 67di 
U&A 

Tel. £02 SB-1 9000 
Feva £02 594 9400 
www.oed.org 
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